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THE YEAR 
Two Thousand Five Hundred. 


The following extract is taken from a 
work of a nevel kind, entitled “ Memoirs 
of the year two thousand five hundred.” 
It is a description of what the Author 
imagines will be the manners and habits 
of the inhabitants of that age, when he 
conceives “the golden age will be reali- 
zed. No oppression will then take place: 
perfection will have infused itself into the 
laws, customs and usages: every art and 
science will be known and unfolded; elo- 
quence will not plead the cause of injus- 
tice; the arts will not be perverted to 
flatter the senses; follies will be banished; 
and the passions will submit to the pure 
lights of reason.” 

It is presented to the reader in the 
form of a dream. The composition and 
matter render it pleasing, and it is not an 
unapplicable satire upon the present state 
of society. 

EDITORS. 


THE EVENING. 


‘The sun was going down. * ! 
invited me to go with him to thehous 


one of his friends, where he was to su 
did not want Much intreaty. I had not y 
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over many passages, but am ever cu- 
rious in examining the detail of domestic 
lite; that once done, I have no need to 
learn the rest: I can form a natural con- 
jecture. 

‘On entering, I found none of those 
petty apartments that seem to be cells for 
lunatics, whose walls are scarce six in- 
ches thick, and where they freeze in win- 
ter, and scorch in summer. The rooms 
were large and sonorous; you might walk 
at ydur ease. A solid roof guarded them 
from the piercing cold and the burning 
rays of the sun; these houses, moreover, 
did not grow old with those that built 
them. 

‘T entered the salloon, and presently 
distinguished the master of the house. He 
saluted me without grimace or reserves 
His wife and children behaved in his pre- 
sence in a free but respectful manner; 
and Mofisieur, cr the eldest son, did not 
give mea specimen of his wit by ridicu- 
ling his father; neither his mother nor 











his grand-mother would have been charm= 
ed with such witticisms. His sisters were 
either affectedly polite, nor totally in- 
nsible; they received us ina graceful 
nner, and resumed their several ems 
ployments; they did not watch all mg 
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seen the inside of their houses, and that,in|motions, nor did my great age and 
my judgment, is the most interesting sight|broken voice make them once smile; they 
in every city. In reading history I pass!displayed none of that unnatural complai- 
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74 THE 
sance, which is so contrary to true pulite- 
ness. This room was not decorated with 
twenty brittle, tasteless bawhles. There 
was no gilding, varnishing, porcelain, or 
wretched figuves. In their place was a 
lively tapestry. pleasing to the sight. and 
some finished prints: a remarkable neat- 
ness graced this salloon, that of itself was 
elegant and lightsome. 

‘ We joined conversation, but there was 
no sporting wit) paradoxes; that execra- 
ble wit, which was tie plague of the age I 
lived in, did uot give false colours to 
things that were by nature perfectly sim- 
ple. No one maiatained the direct contra- 
ry of what was asserted by another, mere- 
ly to display his talents. These people 
talked from principle, and did not contra- 
dict themselves twenty times in a quar- 
ter of an hour. ‘The spirit of this conver- 
sation was aot directed by starts; and 
without being profuse or dull, they did not 
pass, in the same breath, from the birth 
of a prince to the drewning of a dog. 

‘The young people did not affect a 
childish manner, a drawling or lisping 
language, nor a proud careless aspect anc 
attituie. I heard no licentious proposal, 
noc did any one deciaim ina gloomy, te- 
dious, heavy manner, against those con- 
solatory truths, that are the delight and 
comfort of sensible minds. The women 
did not affect a tone, by turns languishing 
and imperious: they were decent, reser 
ved, modest, and engaged in an easy and 
suitable employment; idleness had no 
charms for them: they did not rise at 
noon because they were to do nothing at 
night. I was highly pleased with their not 
proposing carsis; that insipid diversion, in- 
vented to aiuse an idiot monarca, and 
which is constantly pleasing to the nume- 
rous herd of duuces, who are thereby en 
abled to conceal their profound Mgmorance. 
They had «isa peared from aine 
who knew too well how to improve the 
moments of life te waste them in a prac- 
tive at once so dull and fastidious. 1 saw 
none of those green taples, on which me 
ruin themselves uupitied. Avarice did 
molest these honest citizens, even in 
moments consecrated to jeisure. ‘They 
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studious games, that offer an infinite va. 
riety of combinations to the mind. There 
were also other games they called mathe. 
matical recreations, and with which eyey 
their children were acquainted. 

‘I observed that each one followed his 
inclination, without being remarked by 
the rest of the company. There were no 
female spies, who, by censuring others, 
discharged themselves of that foul humour 
which rankles their souls, and which: they 
trequently owe as much to their deform. 
ty as their folly These conversed, those 
turned over a book of prints; one exami- 
ned the pictures, and another amused him. 
jself with a book in a corner. They form. 
ed no circle to communicate a gaping 
‘that runs‘all round. tn a room adjoining 
was a concert; it was that of sweet flutes 
united with the human voice The clang- 
ing harpsichord, and the monotonous fi 
dle, here yielded t+ the enchanting pow. 
ers of a fine womans what instrument can 
have greater effect upon the heart? The 
improved harmonica, however, seemed to 
dispute the prizes it breathed the most 
pure, full and melodious sounds that can 
charm the ear. It was a ravishing and 
celestial music, that is far from being ri. 
valled by the clamour of our operas, 
where the man of taste and sensibility 
seeks for the consonance of unity, but 
seeks in vain. 

‘{ was highly charmed They did not 
remain continually seated, nailed tos 
chair, and obliged to maintain an eter. 
nal conversation about nothing, and that 
too with the utmost solemnity. The wo 
men were not continually wrangling 
about metaphysics: and if they spoke 
ahout poetry, of dramas, or authors, they 
constantly acknowedged themselves, not- 
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| withstanding their great abilities, unequal 
to the subject. 
‘They desired me to walk into an a 
jjoining room, where supper was prepared. 
1 looked at the clock with surprize, it was 


et seven. Come, Sir, said the mas 
th® house, taking me by the hand, 


do pass our nights by ‘the light of 
x candles. We think the sun so beat 
ul, that it is to us a pleasure to see its 


did not make a fatigue of what should be}first rays dart on the horizon, We do not 
a mere relaxation. If they played, it wasjzo to bed with a loaded stomach, to et 
at draughts, or chess, those ancient and|perience breken slumbers, attended by 
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fantastic dreams. We carefully guard 
our health, as on that the serenity of the 
mind depends. We are moreover fond of 
gay and pleasing dreams. 

‘ There wasa general silence. The fa- 
ther of the family blessed the food that 
was set before us. This graceful and holy 
custom was revived; and it appeared to 
me important, as perpetually reminding 
us of that gratitude we owe to God, who 
incessantly supplies us with subsistence. 
I was more busy in examining the table 
than in eating. I shall not dwell on the 
neatness and elegance that there prevail- 
ed. ‘Ihe domestics sat at the bottom oi 
the table, and eat with their masier-; 
they had therefore the more respect for 
them; they received by this means les- 
sons of probity, which they laid up in 
their hearts; they thereby became more 
enlightened, and were not coarse or inso- 
lent, as they were no longer regarded as 
base. Liberty, gaiety, a decent famiiiari- 
ty, dilated the heart and glowed in the 
front of every guest. Every one had his 
mess placed before him; no one crowded 
his neighbour; no one coveted a dish that 
was distant from him; he would have 
been reckoned a glutton who was not 
content with his portion, for it was quite 
suflicient. Many people eat excessively 
mére from habit than real appetite. The) 
had learned to correct that fault without a 
sumptuary law. 

‘None of the meats I tasted had any 


not sorry. | found a favour in them, a 
natural salt, which seemed to me delici- 
ous. 1 saw none of those refined dishes 
that pass through the hands of severg! 
sophisticators, of those ragouts, those in- 
flammatory sauces, rarified in small but 
costly dishes, which hasten the destruc- 
tion of the human race, at tie same time 
that they burn up the entrails. These 


were not a voracious people, who devour} 


were than the munificence of nature, with 
all her generative faculties can produce. 
If ever luxury be odivus, that of the ta- 
ble'is the most detestable; for if the rich 
by an abuse of their wealth, dissipate the 
nourishing fruits of the earth, the poor 
must necessarily pay the dearer for them, 
and, what is worse, frequently not have a 


) ‘The herbs and fruits were all of the 
season; they knew not the secret of pro- 
ducing wretched cherries in the mist. of 
the winter; they were not solicitous for 
the first produce, but left nature to ripen 
her fruits. The palate was thereby better 
pleased, and the body better nourished. 
They gave us a desert of some excellent 
fruit, and some old wine; but none of 
those coloured liquors distilled from bran- 
(ty, so much used in my time; they were 
as severely prohibited as arsenic. This 
people were sensible, that there was no 
pleasure in procuring a slow and cruel 
death. 

‘The master of the house said to me 
with a smile, * You must certainly think 
this a pitiful desert; here are neither trees, 
nor castles, nor wind-mills, nor avy other 
figures of confectionary; that ridiculous 
extravagance, which could net produce 
the least real pleasure, was formerly the 
delight of those great children that were 
become do ards. Your magistrates, who 
at least, ought to have given examples of 
frugality, and not authorized by their 
practice, an insolvent and pitiful luxury; 
those magisirates, they say, these fathers 
of the people, at the commencement of 
every parliament, were in ectacies at the 
sight of grotesque figures made of sugar; 
from wheace we may easily judye of the 
emulation of other ranks to excel the men 
of the long robe.””—You can have but an 
imperfect idea of our industry, i replied; 
in my time, they exhibited on a table ten 
feet wide, an opera of sweet-meats, with 
all its machines, decerations, orchestra 
actors, and dancers, with the shifting of 
the scenes, in the same manner as at 
the theatre of the Palais-Royal. During 
the exhibition the whole people besieged 
the dour, to enjoy the great happiness of 
unpse of this superb desert, the whole 
HM which they certainly paid. 
‘people admired the*wonderful 
magnificence of their princes, and thought 
themselves very insigniiicant, when com- 
pared with such greatness.— ‘The whole 
company laughed heartily; we rose from the 
table with gaiety; we rendered thanks to 
God; and none complained of vapours or 
indigestion.’ 
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_ For the Parterre. 
MONA—A BALLAD. 


Long on the Ocean’s sparkling foam, 
Had Oscar’s lonely bark been stayed; 

And long had Mona pined at home, 
And wondered why her love delayed. 


*T was eve, when to the craggy height, 
With anxious haste the maiden flew, 

And faint and far, an atom white 
Piumed the horizon’s mantle blue. 


It beamed upon her eager gaze, 
Like star of eve on wanderer’s eye; 

Or like the beacon’s welcome blaze, 
Vo the wind-cradled sailor-boy. 


And Oscar viewed the cliffs of snow, 
That told his home of pleasure nigh, 

Remembrance raised his noble brow, 
And transport trembled in his eye. 


He thought of all the joys that shone 
Upon their last bright summer plain; 
Since then, no bliss his hearf had known, 
He longed to taste its sweets again. 


‘The boat rode onward thro’ the bay, 
And broke the surge before its prow, 
‘Nith loosened helm she ploughed her way, 
But Oscar knew not where nor how. 


For Memory light had pruned her wing, 
And swayed his heart without controul, 
And many a scene did Fancy bring, 
Yo charm his subjugated soul. 


And Mona’s heart beat fast and hich, 
As o’er the wave the vessel plied; 

Its streamers wooed the vesper sky, 
its canvass spread in airy pride. 


She stood in breathless, anxious bliss, 
And watched it creep along the foam, 

Impatient, longed to share his kiss, 
And greet her lovely Oscar home. — 


Dim Twilight wav’d her sable plume, 
And frowned upon the azure sea; 
The hoarse sea-mew, amid the gloom, 

Floated along majesticly. 


And far, above the southern wave, 
the stormi-girt clouds were gathering 
And fierecly from his echoing cave, 
4Eolus sent his raging blast. 7 







The star 6f eve that gem’d the sky, 

Was hid beneath the tempest’s frown; 
The wave that ran m murmurs by, 

Now roil’d in roaring volumes down. 


And from the raven eye of Night, 
The trembling tears of Nature fell; 
The lightning wav’d her haad of light, 
And bade the echoing thunder swell. 


Deep sunk the lovers’ hearts in gloom, 
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He sighed in thought for Mona’s dyoin, 
She trembled for her Oscay’s life. 
Gne livid flash displayed the boat, 
And Oscar grasped the futile oar, 
The next beheld the billows float, 
But Oscar braved their force no more, 


And where is Mona?—from the cliff, 
She gazed, regardless of her home, 

She watched afar the bounding skiff, 
She saw it—sink amidst the foam. 


Love toppled Reason from her seat, 
She called upon her Oscar’s name; 

She swore to seek his dark retreat, 
Deep in the coral caves of fame. 

She bade the wind wild-roses briugy> 
To strew alorg ber destined road; 

She bade the Eagle lend her wing, 
To bear her to his bicst abode. 


Then plunging thro’ the storm-rent air, 
She sought the rude, remorseless surge; 
The breezes bore her latest prayer, 
The thunder-spirits sung her dirge. 
MONTALDS. 
—_ +o 
For the Parverre. 
COGLTATIONS, No. 4. 
“If pleased themselves, others they think delight, 
in such-like circumstance, and such-like sport. 
Their copious stories often-times begun 
End without audience and are never done” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Various are the means, though very often 
unsuccessiul to which we have resource to 
render ourselves agreeable. There ares 
certain kind of pests or tormentors often to 
be met with in cempany, who delight tv et 
hibit their superior abilities to drown the 
voices of these around them, that they 
may entertain the whole instead of aay 
individual of the circle. ‘Phey are not ol 
that description, who are possessed of 
a certain agreeable assurance that prompts 
them to lead the conversation, when they 
discover a diffidence in their companions, 
which they would wish to drown by ma 
king the first advances to sociability, and 
whose discourse, as itis intended to infuse 
a confidence to the company, lasts no lon- 
yer thanpoliteness dictates,or relaxes whet 
another manifests a desire to engage and 
participate in the conversation. W he st 
dy that which will be pleasing to theit 
hearers, and muuld themselves to theif 
tastes and opinions. Their genus is dif 
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What to themselves is interesting, they 
conceive must certainly be agreeable to 
others. L knew of one, who, having ftom 
his infancy a weak left eye, imagined that 
all mankind were naturally so, until con- 
vinced of his error. It is thus with such 
persons. ‘They do not think that what is 


_ gratifying to one, may be disgusting to 
~ another. 


Therefore they monopolize the 
conversation with deseriptions of scenes 
once enjoyed, and which ye: delight by re- 
trespection, but which cannot possibly be 
as pleasing to others unless of a similar tem- 
per and similarly situated; with adven- 
tures. amusing only to taemselves, be- 
cause they have taken an active part in 
them; and with anecdote and wit that 
lave lost all their humour and poignancy 
from an absence of circumstance, time, or 
place. Of persons of this description, 
who are perpetually exciaiming, * that 
reminds me of, &c.” those who attempt 
the relation of bhutmourous. stories and 
laughable anecdotes, are by far the most 
disagreeable. Ican sit with the greatest 
silence, and adapt my couutenance to any 
degree of gravity, but it is really au ex- 
ertion of the mind and muscla, to pre- 
vent falling into a doze, in order to laugh 
and shake my sides at humour which is 
only discovered by the narrator’s laugh- 
ing at himself; at wit which you are un- 
der the neeessity of pausisg te wonder 
where it lies; and at lengthy anecdotes 
which I find it impossible to comprehend, 

What renders such company a thou- 
sand times more unpleasant is, 1f you do 
not affect to be diverted with the unmean- 
ing tales and puns of such fellows, you 
either affront them, or hazard receiving 
the imputation of a dull blockhead, who 
lacks common understanding, while, if 
np appear to enjoy yourself ri,ht merri- 
y with their jokes, their vanity induces 
them to trespass upon your patience with 
others, even more insipid and senseless. 
Nothing can be more irksome and _per- 
plexing than sucha disposition. Those 
who possess it, where they find one suf- 
ficiently polite to listen, will hang there 
until he is either obliged to converse with 
another, or to apologise for interrupting 
the interesting narration and quit the 
room. There is, to my knowledge, only 
one cure for this disease of the tongue.— 


Should you be so unfortunate as to be at- 
tacked by one of these bug-bears of polite 
company, appear absorbed in study, and 
he will naturally suppose that you are 
wrapt in attention, but when he stops 
short, grins and runs his face into yours, 
by which he would intimate you must 


ly around, with, “ Oh! you were saying 
something! really I was not listening, do 
repeat it me again,” and if that does not 


obstreperous fool in creation. 
RUSEBIUS, 
For the Parterre. 


Laura’s eye of Heavenly blue. 


On Earth, in water, sky or air, 
Nought pleases me, that I can view, 
Of all that nature form’d so fair 
Like Laura’s eye of heavenly blue; 
lts humid beam, its melting ray 
Outvies the star of closing day. 


Chat pensive star with trembling light 
Relieves the dark’ning brow of Even’~ 
With beauty gems the arch of night 

And leads the sparkling train of Heaven: 
But Laura’s eye with living ray, 

4 lone can steul the soul away. 


The gaudy rose, gay summer’s child, 
That breathes its fragrance on the air, 
‘Vhen morn with dewy aspect mild, 
Unvetis the face of Nature fir, 

With beauty glows, but can’t control, 
Th’ unpassioned movements of the soul. 


That eye of blue hath magic power, 
Beyond the reach of feeble art, 

To light with joy the saddened hour, 

Or gloom with wo the bounding heart— 
Nought pleases me,—that | can view,— 
Like Laura’s cye of heavenly bine. 


Hackensack N. J. 1817. 


GEORGE, 





For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE—Np. 15. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 
“ Of all the cants in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrisy is the most 
disgusting the cant of criticism is certain- 
ly the most tormenting.” STERN. 
After years of profound and laborious 
investigation, of intense study and of un- 
lwearied application; when confinement 





laugh heartily at his story) turn sudden- 


compose his risibility and lengthen his 
features you have to deal with the most 
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has injured the health; when exercise has 
exhausted the mind, and mental imitation 
Shattered the nerves; when the enjoy- 
ments, ef youth can no longer charm or 
cheer; when the autumn.of life advances 
with sure swiftness and the fond antici- 
pations of early life have almost becaine 
matured into calamities; te see the buds 
ot hope blasted in the blowing, and the 
well earned laurel, which had began to 
bloom upon the brow of worth, withered 
by the malignant breath of criticism is be- 
yond the power of fortitude to sustain or 
patience to endure. 

Criticism, in its primitive signification 
as an exposition of beauties and defects; 
as a guide to the novice and a guard to 
the veteran; as exhibiting the line of de- 
markation between subjects of taste and 
feeling, and the lines which denote the 
distinction between true and false wit: 
and between the delicate deliniation of the 
passions and the broad carricature of hu- 
man nature, is of high importance in the 
literary world. Among all nations who 
have advanced in the splendid path of re- 
finement, the office of a critic has been! 
jooked upon as one of the most impor- 
tant in the commonwealth ef letters. It is; 
their province, like that of a magistrate) 
in the civil community, to check al! inno-! 
vations and abuses, aml to preserve the! 
laws which mature and the consent of 
mankind have wuposed, unbroken and un- 

olluted. But when, “ cloathed in a little 
brief authority” they attempt to tyran- 
nize, and render every thing sulyect to! 
their laws aud ordinaices; to erusi: mod- 
est merit by their frowns, and to manacle 
the independent spirit of genius by their’ 
oppressious; they can be no longer consi-| 
dered as the guardians but as the subver- 
ters of literature; not useful, as trends, 
but dangerous, as enemies. 

‘The austere and despotic critic, who 
would rule the little woeld of his goveru- 





ment, with a sceptre of iron; who lashes} 
not only defects, but beauties, and con-} 
inciscriminating rancour,| 


demns with 


every production that does not display 
the seal and sanction of some literary 
name; whose asperity, no comphance can 
soothe and no civility soften; whose for- 
bearance pe concessions can purchase, 
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‘ours are only to be hushed by the majic 
of wealth, and whose pen is ever enlisted 
heneath the banners of party, or always 
ready to obey the mandates of power, jg 
less to be dreaded, when he attacks with 
open and determined hostility, than the 
malignant reptile, whe under the wing of 
secresy, or mantie of another’s name, as. 
sails the character which he dare not pub. 
lically impeach and ridicules the produc. 
tions which he is conscious of his own ina- 
bility to equal. Against the former there 
is some hope of success. You have your 
adversary before you, and have an equal 
opportunity of avotding liis weapOns and 
directing your own. But with the otver 
you are without a sword to attack or a 
smeld to.repel. Involved in the obscurity 
which he has artfully spread around hua, 
he can discharge the shafts of his malice 
without fear,and string his bow for fresh 
slaughter witheut detection. 

There is another class of critics, which 
are neither so dary, as the one, nor se 
dangerous as the ether Like the de- 
structive lucust, they become more {01 ui- 
dable by their numiers than their prow. 
ess, Thekedo not open upon a work tie 
whole artillery of their fury. vut -ap 
its defeuces by gradual approach and 
exhaust Its merit by continual abar.as, 
They are not so soltertous for the me/ter 
as the are more captivated 
with the tawdry and superticial gilding of 
rudd of nature. 


manner. ADU 


art, than the genuine, seit! 
They pause upon every word and mea- 
sure every syllable. ‘very decoration 
which is not agreeabie to the reigning 
custom, is discagded- Fhe simple ele- 
zauce of taste is abandoned for the depra- 
veil requisitions of fashion. ‘They form 
to themselves certain muodels, selected 
without judgment, and continued with- 


out reflection. Whoso deviates from t' em 


is considered as trespassing agaist pre- 
priety, and sinming against forgiveness. 


~_——oe~ 


For the Parterre. 
OUR HOME IN YON STAR, 
Whien the fingers of Twihght have bung round 
the mountan, 
Her curtain of shadows, embroider’d with light 
And the last step of zephyris heard by the foun- 
tain, 
Retreating alarm’d frem the dark brow of 





and no services can command; whose cla- 
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How sweet ’tis to rove by the verge of the billow 
While the storm shstter’d gull makes her b. df 
cep; 
And the meriaaid retires to her pearl.studded 
pillow, 
To woo u caress from the Agel of sieep 


on the « 


When the moon riding high in her circuit of 
Lrighiness, 
Effuses the rays from her chrystalline car. 
The spiri: exuiting, spring forward with lightness 
To search out a path to its home in yon star. 


When passions bewilder, and errors benighten 
The footsicp of reason, the visions ui truth; 
And the meteors of fancy no longer cniigiaten 
The gloom which environed the day-spring of 
youth; 


When the woes of the world swell the bosom 
with sorrow, 
And fortitude shrinks in despair from the 
war; 


When no promise from hope, gilds the dawning 
to-morrow, 


The soul seeks repose at its home in yon star: 
When the laurel wreath fades on the brow ‘tis 
adorning, 


And the frosts of old age mingle cold with 
the blood; 
And the glitt’ring illusions of life’s early morn- 
ing, 
mas ae like the bubbles that float on the 
ood; 


On the bright wing of glory sublimely ascending 
The soul seeks that haven dim seen from afar; 
Where peace, love, and virtue eternally blending 
With happiness hallows our home in yon star. 
Wa 

— 


For the Parterre. 


THE UNHAPPY RETURN. 


A Tale. 
{Continued from page 72. } 

« Edward,” continued the sailor, “ hav- 
ing thus acquainted me with the cause of 
his grif, requested me to follow him into 
the adjoining room, as he wished to com- 
municate something to my private ear. I 
did so. He then informed me that the 
captain of the Brahmin had been redeem- 
ed from the Caffres about two months af- 
ter the wreck, and returning to England 
reported (as from what he had seen he 
had reason to believe) that we, with a 
large portion of the crew, were massacred 

y the savages. ‘This, our protracted sla 
very served to confirm. His mother, who 


should undertake the voyage,could scarce- 
\y support the absence of an only son, 
much less. his loss. She was therefore in- 
capable of receiving the narrative of the 
captain with that fortitude it required. and 
sank beneath the weight of the calamity. 
* | have still ether fears my dear friend,’ 
said Edward, *‘ and Heaven forbid that 
they should be realized! I left in England 
an angel (can I call her less?) whom I 
loved from my very soul! John, she—she—— 
returned it: it was reciprecal. My rea- 
sons for concealing our conversations on 
this subject from my grand-father’s fami- 
ly (though it has, by the death of my mo- 
ther and my accession to the possessions 
of my father, been almost done a- 
way) | will reveal to you at another time. 
[am certain, my dear frend, she must 
have heard this account, and I entertain 
many apprehensions of the consequence, 
too painful to dwell upon Would you 
once more serve your friend, who is now 
bankrupt in obligations to you, follow the 
directions on this card. They will carry 
you to the dwelling of Carojine. Should 
she yet live and remain there (of which 
my hopes indeed are feint) tell her that 
Edward has returned. But break it to 
her in such a gradual manner, that the 
sudden reversion of our fortunes shali not 
overpower her, for sudden joys like sud- 
den griefs are often fatal.’ 

I took the card upon which was written 
the address. Without difficulty I found 
the house, but occupied by another fami- 
ly. I enquired if there was not such a 
name in the neighbourhood, and upon re- 
ference to the lady of the house, was in- 
formed that a person of that name had 
formerly dwelt there, but above an year 
since, it was reported among the neigh- 
bours, had emigrated from Liverpool to 
America. This was il! news indeed, for 
Edward, and since that time he has set- 
tled into a melanc!oly, which | much fear 
will ultimately conclude in insanity. He 
converses with no person but myseif, more 
than he can possibly avoid. ‘Te me, and 
unly me, he developes the secrets of his 
bosom, which, as you area stranger, lL 
cannot with honour divulge to you. In- 


deed, I have already related almost too 
much, but I see you are not actua ed by 





had been extremely unwilling that he 
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terested with him. I would request 
that what I have mentioned to you goes 
no further.” 

The sailor concluded his narrative, to 
which Mr. Townsend had listened with 
wrapt attention. Could you not disco- 
ver”’ said he, * to what place they emigra- 
ted?” « V. > have tried every means” an- 
ewered the sailor “ but with no success.” 
* Could the neighbours not inform you?” 
“© They lived se retired from the world, 
the whole family consisting of Caroline 
and her mother, and held so little com- 
munication with any of them, that we 
were unable to ascertain more than that 
they sailed from Liverpool to America, 
where they hada relation. They could 
not even give us the name of the vessel.” 
« Does not Edward know who, or where 
this relation is?” “ Hedoes not. He ne- 
ver was informed they had relations im 
America. Caroliae was of a French fa- 
mily. It was one of rank in France, but 
during the revolution, lost all its estate by 
confiscation, and the greater part of its 
members by the guilliotine. It was with 
the greatest difficulty, Caroline and her 
mother escaped from the fangs of the re- 
volutionists, with a small competency, to 
England. ‘They lived in this place for se- 
veral years, on the interest of the rem- 
nant of the property they brought with 
them. It was here where Edward became 
acquainted with her. His grandfather, 
having had some intimation of his attach- 
ment, forbid his visits, for two reasons; 
that she was not wealthy, and that she 
was of French extraction. Sir Chelms- 
ford Pierce, was one of those persons, 
who with a large portion of the English 
nation, had imbibed a prejudice against 
their French neighbours. He also wished 
to marry his grandson into a noble family 
in his ewn country, and would have es- 
teemed it a disgrace had he married be- 
low his rank. You must recollect that 
Edward and his mother were at that time 
dependent upon his grand-father, and it 
would have been the height of imprudence 
to have forfeited his good-will, during the 
dependence of his mother. When the 
news of the wreck of the Brahmin and the 
massacre of her crew arrived in England, 
Caroline, it is supposed, unable to five in 
a place where she was continually remin- 
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ded of the lost Edward. remeved from Ij. 
verpoo! to America.” “ Can you give me” 
asked Mr. Townsend “ the name of the 
family,” “ De Villars.” answered the 
sailor.”? “ De Villars!’ said Mr. Towns- 
end, * De Villars. ‘The very uname! They 
sailed in a ship of my father’s, of which ] 
was supercargo, bound to P - Ire. 
collect them well, particularly Miss Ca. 
roline De Villars, a lovely, dejected, pen- 
sive young lady, she and her mother were 
our only female passengers.” “ Cowe 
with me,” said the sailor, with a joyful 
triumph, “ come, and carry this*We vs to 
“dward, and he will once more be him- 
self.” 





[To be continued. | 
—— ee 
He that hath, or would have friends, 
must shew himself friendly. 





Passion often makes a fool of a man of 
sense; sometimes it makes a man of sense 
of a fool. 


Honourable age 1s not that which stan- 
deth in length of time, but wisdom is the 
gray hair unto men, and unspotted life is 
old age. 





Our wisdom is no less at fortune’s 
mercy than our wealth. 





—_—— 


He is a poor local creature who judges 
of men and things merely from the preju 
dices of his nation and time; but he is & 
knave, who in possession of general prit- 
ciples, deals wanton condemnation on tne 
same narrow scale. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 

Adelaide’s second favour was received justm 
time to be acknowledged. Jt shall appear m 
our next, 


—_, 





= ee een 





acp The first vol. of the Parterre may,be bad 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by ap 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race St 
where communications &c. will be received. A 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Probasco 
anv Justice’s No 350 North Second street. 


(<P The price of the Parterre is three dollars 








per annum, payable. quarterly in advanve. 
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